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Defence again 
futile 


By HUGH BROCK 


HE Press kept silent about the real results of the mock air battle 


CE 
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IR BATTLE 
| HUMANITY 
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proved 


Once again the truth was borne out, that the bomber will always 
to a remark) get through, through to its real target, the women and children of 


> wars when) 

own,” I had 
itinued with-j * 
pons of war) Bristol and many other towns during 
e conscripted, the nine days of the exercises. 


nd come int From the officers commanding 
r had helpe@ exercises came foolish vapourings: 


Air Marshall Sir Aubrey Ellwood, Bom- 
er Command, said that a high rate of in- 
n the slaves} wrcePtions had been claimed, but he did 
to face the hot want it thought that the bomber attacks 
war.  They| Were ineffective. 

ey strike for) One of the official commentators was 
gher cost of reported by the BBC as saying that the 
hem to strik®@ exercises had been eminently satisfactory, 
paration »f@iias’ the fighters believed that they had 
igh taxa taken the measure of the bombers and the 
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KEPT IN GAOL 


’ to society, ‘To STOP HIM 
eS, no dour! PREACHING PEACE 


o con- , 
eed Tell TF nineteen-year-old Ralph Cook had com- 
o rise above mitted a burglary or committed fraud, 
ty to refuse!he would have been released from his U.S. 
ishing rivel prison on parole. 

ol ee But because _he told the U.S. Parole 
a-power; the Board that on his release he would continue 
place to the! tell people not to fight he has to com- 
3 cannot vet) Plete his sentence, for, said the Board, his 
ments .can-|Telease on parole would be “ incompatible 

With the welfare of society.” 
A letter from one of the Parole Board 
/Members to a member of Congress reveals 
ineasy trucey "Wo other reasons for their refusal to re- 
gree to dis- ‘ase this CO. 

that-neithet (1) His refusal to register for military 
ow different) Service had received a great deal of pub- 
gn ministers icity, including front-page stories in 
make a wat: Maine daily newspapers and a radio in- 


enemy ” towns and cities. 
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; there is a terview. “The Board found that Cook 

ringing our, deliberately sought this publicity, by 
public by| Which he was trying to exhort other 

eaflet distri*| Young men to follow his example.” 

s and postef (2) Cook’s actions “aroused so much 


‘ent in Lon 


Community sentiment that according to 
d volunteer’ 


the trial officials the wisdom of his re- 
pecial leafleti turn to the home community is very 
of 1.30 and) doubtful.” 


p.m. ever His “ Quaker Stubbornness 4 


| . 
leaflets ang ote Central Committee for Conscientious 
ttle will b2 Objectors in Philadelphia make the follow- 
, akeeshell Ms Comment on this decision: 
¥ ‘yi. _ It is quite clear that this insistence of 
3 these mili/a ya. ! , Meerenchibe 
> angle thal) wh Igious man upon acting and preachin, 
la | 4: °at he believes to be God's will for him is 
: pris Motivating force which keeps him in 

On.”” 


Ni ay Unfortunately for his freedom, Ralph 


| chance of surrender or escape. 


Mock death rained down on London, Birmingham, Derby, Leeds, 


bomber crews were convinced that they 
knew how to deal with the fighters. 


Air Marshall Sir Basil Embry said: “ We 
can claim practically an interception of 
every bomber sortie flown.” 


But the bombers got through. 


From the Sunday Times one learned that 
fast bombers could be shot down by the 
time they had penetrated 150 miles inland 
—in effect, that the Birmingham raiders 
could be brought down, with their bombs, 
on the inhabitants of Northampton. 


Time for plain speaking 


It is time there was some plain speaking 
about the bombers and the men who prac- 
tice how to use them. It is time they were 
seen in their true light as the real fifth 
column which exists in every country, 
traitors to civilisation. 


If ever there was a time when service 
with a country’s armed forces was 
honourable, that time has passed. 


The modern navy, army and air force is 
prepared to attack women and children as 
readily as armed combatants. 


Laurence Housman tells, on page two, 
how thousands of women and children were 
sacrificed in a fifteenth century war. The 
armed forces are prepared to repeat that 
medieval] barbarity on a far greater scale 
in the twentieth century. Already the 
world knows how the women and children 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki had to die so 
that the lives of Allied soldiers should not 
be risked in battle. 


This week the Western Union Navy has 
gone off to the Bay of Biscay, to mine-free 
waters, for exercises, while passenger- 
laden ships are left to thread their way 
through channels in the North Sea mine- 
fields. 


Present-day army training includes 
learning ways of killing civilians by 
cowardly methods which give them no 


Our young boys in the ATC are being 
taught how to drop bombs over cities which 
in cloudy weather they may not even see, 
and rain death on civilians of whose 
agonies they will know nothing. 


Traitors to humanity 


This is the lesson of the mock air battle: 


Every man in every country who has 
once read of the alternative to war and 
who then goes into the forces is a traitor 


NEV 


and World-Community 


THREEPENCE 


MOCKS 


SHE WOULD HAVE BEEN RUSSIAN 


It is reported that following the mock 
bombing of London, photographs were 


This Ameircan Friends Service. Com- 
mittee photo (taken in Germany in 1948 


, by Dicke nd Tony Chapelle) sh 
taken of the presumed damage. We are 2° Vickey a ny pelle) Snows’ a 
glad to assist the official photographers abet at CE peach 


by contributing the above realistic im- 
pression of what the bombers were pre- 
sumed to have done. 


open sores on her feet. Neither she, nor 
her six brothers and sisters could go to 
school for none had shoes. 


Would not eat army food 
FINE STAND BY ISRAELI COs 


Members of the Israeli section of the War Resisters’ International (of which 
the Peace Pledge Union is the British section) are standing firm in the face 
of military conscription. Below Eliahi Klioner tells, in a letter to WRI 
headquarters, his experience in a military prison. On page three is the story 
of how a nineteen-year-old Haifa youth endured rigorous imprisonment 
because of his adherence tothe WRI pledge: “War is a crime against 
humanity. We therefore are determined not to support any kind of war, and 
to strive for the removal of all causes of war. 


¥ AM a member of the War Resisters’ 
International since several years and 
only now I have proved it by deeds. 

My universal world view, my religious 
conviction and my belief in the oneness of 
life and the creation command me where- 
ever I go and stand: Do not kill! This 
moral and definite order from above held 
me off from giving any help to warfare 
when war broke out despite all our en- 
deavours to prevent it. 

When conscription started in Israel I 


enjoyed their respect especially when it 
became known to them that I never ate 
meat in my life and that I was not using 
shoes made of leather. 

When, after a few weeks, I was brought 
before the Court—which is a mere com- 
mittee formed of men of the Army and 
named “The Supreme Committee for 
matters of conscientious objectors ’—it 
was made clear to me that their duty is 
ae to find out jf I were a genuine paci- 

st. 
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Onsible for keeping him behind bars for 
Another year. 
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Pootnote: If any of our readers wish to 
Vrite a letter of protest at this blatant 
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they may address their letters to truth behind 
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alter K. Urich, United States Depart- 


Vashington, D.C., USA—Editor, PN. 
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Every parent who permits 


a child to be given military training is 
putting that child in the care of men whose 
sole object is to instruct it in ways of in- 
discriminate murder. 


It is known that there are at least 
30,000 people in this country alone who 
will never, under any circumstances, Join 
the Forces, make munitions or transport 


hundreds of mothers who 


would feel that they had failed in the up- 
bringing of their childran if one of them 
entered the fighting forces. 


Their numbers must be swollen. 
people of this country must be told the 


The 


the mock air battles. The 


young men must be shown what callous and 
cowardly deeds they perform when they 
release their bombs and sow their mines. 


naturally refused to enrol, upon which I 
was arrested and put in the military 
prison. There I restrained myself from 
eating the Army’s food and to accept 
drinks prepared by Army men. For five 
days I did not eat or drink anything. 


GAOLED FOR 66 DAYS 


Dr. Jaruslawsky as the representative of 
the WRI made negotiations to the_effect 
that food be allowed’ to be brought from 
home. The permission was given at last, 
but until] the commodities reached me, two 
further days passed and so I fasted for 
seven days. The food was served to me 
afterwards by members of my family and 
by friends. I was kept in the prison for 
66 days and after I gave the promise to 
appear before the military court dealing 
with conscientious objectors I was set free. 

During all the time I stayed in prison, 
I was concerned with the other prisoners’ 
material as well as spiritual matters. I 


They of course had full information 
on my conduct while in prison and my 
ways of living before I had been im- 
prisoned. 


ADMIRED BY OFFICERS 


We conversed for about an hour and 
when they understood that my ideas coin- 
cided with my conduct and ways of living 
they sent me away apologising and ex- 
pressing their admiration. 

I think that when my letter has reached 
you, all our members and even the youngest 
will be released from the Army and from 
prisons. We try to do all within our possi- 
bility for the sake of peace and to prevent 
war in the future. We trust that you are 
doing the same. 

Please communicate to all our friends 
who are on the guard for peace and who 
suffer for it my highest appreciation, 
blessing and admiration. Let us continue 


(Continued on page six) 
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Herod re-instated 


Fo nine days ending Jast Sunday, 
large numbers of young men 
were given intensive training in how 
to kill Russians. 


And since the Press has given the 
public only the barest account of the 
significance and purpose of these 
exercises we will try to fill in some 
of the gaps. 


There is nothing new in assuming 


the nationality of the hypothetical | 


enemy in military manoeuvres. It 
helps to make them more realistic. 
What is new, historically speaking, in 
modern manoeuvres, is that they re- 
hearse a method of warfare so des- 
Ppicable that for centuries civilised 
men repudiated it. 


It has been left to young men of 
the 20th century to submit to being 
taught how to sack cities. 


We cannot say, without looking it 
up, just how long it is since any 
military commander gave the order 
for a town to be sacked—that is, 
scommanded his army to slaughter 
men, women and children indiscrimi- 
nately. 


Shakespeare represented Henry V, 
back in the 15th century, as regard- 
ing the sack as a form of warfare to 
be adopted only under special provo- 
cation, and even then only after due 
warning had been given and oppor- 
tunity for surrender offered as al- 
ternative. He thought that such 


things as “spitting naked infants | 


upon pikes” was well outside the 
norma) habits of a Christian soldier. 


_The Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s 
Day, in the following century, in- 
volving as it did the indiscriminate 
slaughter of innocent and defenceless 
men, women and children, continued 
to shock the Western world for three 
centuries afterwards. 


We do not know whether these 
things are still taught in schools as 
horrors of a past, more callous and 
brutal age, but they should not be, 
for they are no longer that. The 
sacking of cities, the deliberate mas- 
sacre of the innocents, has now been 
established as a regular rule of war 
and, after being denouced for cen- 
turies as an unspeakable atrocity, is 
now elevated to the status of 
honourable deed, act of heroism and 
national‘ duty. 


And so, for nine days, hundreds 
of young men have been practising 
how to repeat the Massacre of St. 
Batholomew’s Day on a scale which 
would relegate that historic atrocity 
to back-page news. 


Nice young men, who in ordinary 
life would not kick a cat, have been 
practising operations which each one 
of them knew quite well would mean, 
amongst other things, 
homes and hospitals, killing or 
crippling pregnant women and tear- 
ing children’s bodies apart. 


And since they are now being ex- 
horted from Press, platform and oc- 
casionally even pulpit, to make them- 
selves proficient in this form of 
activity, we think some of the well- 
known judgments of history are due 
for revision. 


For 2,000 years King Herod has 
been held up as a symbol of in- 
humanity in the lowest degree. Now 
that young Englishmen are being 
taught to emulate him, we think the 
sever2 verdict passed upon him by 
history might logically and in fair- 
ness be radically modified. 


wrecking | 


Commentary 


Voice near wilderness 


HERE was an undeniably plain- 

tive note in Lord Boyd Orr’s voice 
last week during his broadcast with 
Sir John Russel] on the world’s food 
supply. 

In moral stature, and in the great pur- 
pose of his life, this devoted public servant 
stands head and shoulders above the states- 
men of the world, and he needs to be a 
giant, for they are all against him. The 
object for which he is working with such 
unflagging zeal and energy—the world’s 
salvatjon from starvation—would need, for 
its realisation, the reversal of their policies. 


It was with something that sounded like 
desperation that he kept repeating two 
phrases over and over again—“. . . but they 
haven’t the purchasing power,” and “. .. 
the world’s got to combine,’—as if only 
by monotonous repetition he could compel 
the world to listen. 

So far it has not listened. For 15 years 
he has laboured to make the governments 
of the world put first things first. They 
gave him a_ peerage instead. It was 
cheaper and less trouble than what he 
really wanted—the priority of bread over 
bombs. 


Theirs to reason why 


YHE Royal Commission on Capital 
Punishment is to include an important 
form of inquiry in its investigations. It 
will ask police and prison officers them- 
selves for their opinions on the hanging of 
murderers. . 

The questionnairei issued to _ prison 
officers will include: Should capital punish- 
ment be abolished? Should there be de- 
grees of murder? If so, who should have 
the task of assessing the degree? Should 
special establishments be set up to house 
murderers? Should the present method 
of execution be replaced by another? 

This inquiry recognises a very important 
principle, namely, that those most nearly 


eget 


S it not significant of the essen- 
| tial evil of war that man’s 
| greatest inventions have (when ap- 
plied to war) only made war not less 
but more horrible, and so have be- 
come a curse instead of a blessing? 

Man has learned how to fly, and war 
from the air has made two profound 
changes in the conduct of war, one psy- 
chological, the other strategic. 

From the air you no longer see what you 
are doing: you can wreak torture on 
scores of thousands without knowing. 

Secondly, when you go out to destroy 
cities and their populations, you give them 


no chance to surrender. 
. 


> 


Here, for comparison, is one of the most 
horrifying incidents of medieval war, for 
you to have in mind when we go on to con- 
sider the still more horrifying things which 
are done in modern war. It is an account 
taken from Green’s Short History of the 
Kngtish People of what happened at the 
Siege of Rouen, which followed shortly 
after the Battle of Agincourt:— 


“ Slowly but steadily, the King drew his 
lines of investment round the doomed 
city... bor six months kouen hed out 
resolutely: but famine told fast on the 
vast throng of country-folk who had 
taken refuge within its walls. Twelve 
thousand of these were at last thrust out 
of the city gates, but the cold policy of 
the conqueror refused them passage, and 
they perished between the trenches and 
the walls. In the hour of their agony 
women gave birth to infants, but even 
the new-born babes, which were drawn 
up in baskets to receive baptism, were 
lowered again to die on their mother’s 
breast.” 


There you have an instance of the sacri- 

_ fice of the non-combatant in war. Useless 

‘for the defence of the city, mouths needing 

'to be fed, they were turned out to die. And 

rather than allow the city that relief, the 
besiegers left them to die also. 


When the atom bomb was used against 
an already defeated nation which was pre- 
paring for surrender, Lord Mountbatten 
defended its use by saying that it shortened 
the war, and saved many lives. 


Whose lives? The lives of so'diers, whose 
duty—if they believed in war—was to die 
in war, “saved” by the sacrifice of scores 
of thousands of non-combatants, who were 
given no chance to surrender! 


Just as, in the siege of Rouen, the lives 
of those bearing arms were saved by the 
sacrifice of 12,000 non-combatants, so at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, to save the lives 


concerned with all the sordid and repulsive 
processess and rituals involved in the cold- 
blooded killing of a human being should 
be allowed to give their own opinions on 
the rights and wrongs of it. 


Many of pus have always felt that not 
the least evil aspect of legalised murder is 
its effect on those whos function it is to 
assist in the process. They should, in 
fact, be asked first. 


To Russians, on a plate 


WE can well imagine the use which will 

be made by Russian propagandists of 
the following remarkable headline in the 
Daily Telegraph: “U.S. Not Ready for 
War. Delay Blamed on President.” 


The story proceeds to report an attack 
made by Bernard Baruch on Truman for 
not having ready a plan for total mobilisa- 
tion. ‘“ The need for such a plan has never 
been greater,” said Barney B. “ Further 
delay is a needless invitation to disaster.” 

“.. . never been greater.” So Russia 
constitutes the greatest danger that has 
ever been faced by any country in history. 
It is interesting to note how the latest 
enemy is always the most dangerous there 
ever was. From the day when the com- 
paratively amiable Assyrian came down 
like a relatively harmless wolf on the fold, 
the international situation has progres- 
sively worsened and potential enemies have 
increased steadily in ferocity. 


Either that, or these jitterbug-ridden 
elder statesmen need a psychopath. 


Freedom—for what? 


«OR some time there has been an inter- 
mittent chorus of praise in the British 
Press, of the British Press. Most of it is 
about its freedom, after that its fairness, 


honesty and incorruptibility, and always 
with the assurance that it is purer and 
nobler than the Press of any other 
country. 

It is true our Press has legal and political 
freedom of expression, and when we 


ELT NOTH 


An extract from “What Price Salvation 
Now?” the latest PN Pamphlet, 
by 


Laurence Housman 


of soldiers, scores of thousands of non- 
combatants were put to agonising death. 


But now, I want you to note a difference 
between those two deeds of horror. 


In that siege of Rouen, the contending 
forces, besiegers and besieged, saw what 
they were doing. Medizwval warfare gave 
them the chance that the sight of their eyes 
might awake pity. And even where a per- 
verted sense of right, and duty to be done, 
may dry up pity—as it did then—there is a 
moral and spiritual value in men being 
forced to see the horror of the evil that 
they are doing—the human suffering it 
causes. 


But there is also a very devilish value in | 


men not being able to see anything of the 
human suffering that they are causing. It 
makes it more possible for them to do the 
Devil’s work, without being utterly re- 
volted, without saying, “I will do this 
thing no more!” And that is where 
mechanised warfare comes in; it atrophies 
their consciences, making mechanisms also 
of them. 


A short while ago I was having health 
treatment; and among those from whom I 
received it was a young man who laid heal- 
ing hands on me day after day, and for 
whom I soon feit a warm {friendshiip. And 
presently he told me that he had been an 
airman in the last war, and was one of 
those who had gone out to bomb large and 
densely-populated cities. And I asked him 
what he had felt while he was doing It, and 
he answered, “I felt nothing. It was Just 


- something which had to be done.” 


That is what mechanised warfare had 
done for him. If he could have seen the 
hundreds of young children whom he was 
helping to burn to death, he could not have 
done it. But the God of the machine 
separated him from the realization of what 
he was doing, from the actual] seeing in 
human terms the burning to death of those 
children. 

He felt nothing. That is what we have 
done to the hearis and consciences of our 
young men, by air-warfare brought up to 
date. 


Do you remember how, after the first 
World War, the late Lord Baldwin prophe- 
sied what a second Wor'd War would be 
like in the development of air power? 


“The bomber,” he said, “ will always get 
throegh. And so your only defence will 


criticise it we do so from what many 
muzzled foreign editors would call an im-/ 
portant vantage point. . 


But we have enjoyed this freedom for. 
some generations now. It is time we looked | 
for something else to boast of. The ques- | 
tion now should be—What are we doing. 
with that freedom now we've got it. ' 


So far, precious little. For the most part | 
the popular Press is just a vast waste of 
money and potential ability. It is par) 
excellence an example of that characteristic 
tendency of modern civilisation to build} 
a mountain in order to produce a mouse. | 


Accused was not acquitted 


ON another page we publish some coal 

ments on the Press Commission’s Re- | 
port by an experienced Fleet Street jour-| 
nalist, but there is one point that needs’ 
emphasising. The Press has greeted this / 
Report with a fresh burst of self-praise. : 
It claims to have been acquitted from the 
charges made against it and to have 
emerged sinless from its trial. It is typicak 
of its methods of reporting that in fact it 
was by no means acquitted. 


It is freed from some of the charges. It 
is pronounced, for instance, to be not 2 
monopoly. It is only owned, in very large 
part, by a handful of very rich men who | 
wield enormous influence irresponsibily. 


But, largely negative though the Report | 
was, it did not let the accused off scot free. 
Certain popular papers left the Court with 
a deep stain on their characters. 


The Daily Express receives special men- 
tion for having “gravely distorted” a: 
piece of news “in order to prevent it from | 
telling against a line of policy pursued by 
the paper’s principal proprietor. That 
such a distortion could he pursued to such 
an extreme length reflects very seriously 
upon all concerned.” | 


So much for the paper whose leader 
column for years bore the standing intro- 
duction—“ For ye shall know the truth, and | 
the truth shall make you free.” 


ING 


be in counter-attack. And that means that 
you will have to destroy more quickly, and 
in larger numbers, whole cities and their 
populations—men, women and children.” 


And then he went on to say: “ And when 
your young men refuse any longer to do it, 
then the thing will have to end.” ) 


Was it right to leave it to the consciences 
of the young men? Should we not do it for 
ourselves, and say now, while there is yet 
time, ‘ Never again!” But we haven’t said 
it yet. And what we of the pacifist move- | 
ment are asking you to do, is to join with | 
us and say—as far as you individually are: 
concerned, and at whatever risk it may | 
entail (though I believe that we run 4 | 
greater risk of destruction in the continued > 
acceptance of war than in the renouncement ) 
of war)—we ask you to say with us:j 
“ Never again!” 


— 


IN COME THE DOLLARS 


“TINEN new subscriptions are following 

by surface mail,” a keen PN at 
in the USA advises us in an air-letter. He 
adds, “I hope to get hundreds more. You | 
will be glad to know that PN is very highly 
thought of by those who get it.” 

We are grateful for this optimism backed 
by concrete evidence. 

Will every British reader who is able to 
do so, please support this U.S. sales drivé 
with action at home, 

We have no vast financial resources 
which we can use in a sales campaign. Our 
readers are the people we look to for build- 
ing up our paper, 

‘Two thousand readers ordering an extr8 
copy from their newsagent for distribution 
among friends or on buses or trains would 
ease our present financial position. It would 
also increase the flow of papers through the 
wholesale trade and thus oil our distribu- | 
tion machinery. 

Another 500 readers offering to supply 3 
copy of the paper to their local public lib-| 
rary. . . .Another 100 readers manning: 
street-selling pitches regularly each week-— 
_.. Another one reader doing something t¢ 
build up our circulation. . . . That is thé 
great need today. 

Then there is the Forward Fund—ouf 
reserve line which is more necessary that 
ever as the sales drive develops. 


THE EDITOR © 


Contributions since June 24: £6 17s. 5d-) 


Total for 1949: £281 8s. 10d. 

Please make cheques, etc., payable t0 
Peace News, Ltd., and address them to the 
Accountant, Peace News, 8 Blackstot 
Road, N.4. 
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News in Brief 


|. Between June 30, 1945, and the 

end of 1948, 1,809 boys had been re- 
> gistered as conscientious objectors 
_ by the Ministry of Labour. 


* * 


} 
| _“In Las Cruces, North Mexico, Draft 

Violator (CQO) Joseph Graigmyle explained 

why he had run away from his cow-milking 
| job at La Tuna Federal Correctional In- 
Stitue: ‘I found out the milk was going to 
Fort Bliss, and I don't believe in helping 


4 


\ e Army in any way.’” This news para- 
Braph in the U.S. magazine, Time, was 
headlined “Conscientious Ejector.” Zz 

: x * * 


“Jt is not strange that people in China 

| and Eastern Europe who have never shared 
the advantages of white middle-class 
Christians in the West find the promises of 

| Communists concerning what they will do 


+ More impressive than the explanations of | 


| Wrong to be in Army 


' Christians concerning what they have not 
done,” said Professor John Bennett, leading 

* American authority of Christianity and 
Ommunism when he addressed the Inter- 

National Congregational Council in the 
SA recently. 


* * * 


| | The number of American airmen living 
™ private accommodation at Ruislip is 116. 

e number is expected to drop to 31 when 
the Jarge headquarters building which is 
cing erected for what many local inhabi- 
tants call “ The Occupation Army,” is ready. 


’ 
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ISRAELI C.0. RELEASED AFTER 
THREE-DAY HUNGER STRIKE 


Unmoved by threat of court martial 


From the Israeli Section of the War Resisters’ International. 


F 


the Israeli Army. 


This nineteen-year-old Haifa youth 
was educated at an agricultural 
school. As a vegetarian on conscien- 
tious grounds and from sentiment 
he had a heavy inward struggle 
when he was called up for the 
Services. 


Despite a strong personal dislike, he per- 
formed his services for a while in the 
army. His growing conviction that he was 
doing wrong ultimately compelled him to 
refuse any further service whatsoever 
within the framework of the Army. 

He communicated his decision to a few 
older members of this section of the War 
Resisters International as well as to the 
Army Command. All threats from his 
superiors that he would be called before a 
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“DOWN TOOLS 


AND GO HOME” 


“y TITH all its different characteristics, with all its uphill struggle, with 

all its weakness, the Italian peacemovement is moving ahead, and hopes to 
take, one day, an important part in the world-wide movement to do away with 
war,” writes Italy's veteran pacifist, Professor Giovanni Pioli, in a letter to 


American pacifists. 


In 1935, Professor Pioli was deprived of his teaching posts in the State 
school system by the Fascist government and made many other sacrifices as 


@ result of his anti-Fascist activities. 


In his letter, published in the June issue 


he writes: 

On Feb. 1, 1948, early risers in 
Most Italian cities found posters on 
the walls of buildings, reading: 

Soldiers! Your protests against the 
extension of military service are right: 

ey are inspired by a natural need of 
liberty. But they are not enough: pro- 
tests alone will expose you to the repri- 

Sals of your superior officers. 

Desert your barracks! 

Throw away your uniforms ! 

Return to your homes! 

Authority uses the army as a tool—in 
wartime, to bid you kill in defence of 
interest which are not and never will be 
yours; in peacetime, in defence of pri- 
vileged wealth by making you shoot 
at working men in the name of so-called 
public order. 

Hierarchy, discipline, obedience are 
instruments to annihilate your will, to 
humble and enslave you. 

Attest your freedom: Go Home! 
These efforts to counteract an order 

arbitrarily prolonging army service may 
lave had political overtones, but their prin- 
Cipal inspiration was sheer anti-militarism. 
The protests arose, not from propaganda 


ACCORDING to Sir Philip Joubert, 
~*~" defence against air attack must be 100 
Per cent. for only one aircraft with the 
atom bomb could do damage from which we 
Might find it difficult to recover. 

The exercises over England have shown 
that defence can never be so efficient. Is 
there any purpose, therefore, in continuing 
With air preparations if destruction in 
another war is certain anyway? 

Surely the risks of total disarmament and 
Yenunciation of war under all circum- 

Mces, great as they may be, cannot 
Possibly be as serious as the results of pre- 
Parations leading to another war. 
c..' J. G. SUTHERLAND 
~amberwell Road, 
yeondon, SE5. 

ws Chronicle, June 29, 1949. 


AFTER a war against dictatorship there 
is now less freedom for the individual 
ie locaust to preserve it! Germany had to 
“all the countries that took part in the 
a liberated.” Shall we too have to be 
liberated?” 
Rite will .be the “ liberators "—-Left or 
wht, Christians or “ anti-god?” 

The ‘Christianity that was dropped on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki by the Allies will 
Secome “barbarity’”? when—and if—the 

£odless ” copy! Are the utterances of our 
field-marshals very different from the 
Utterances of their counterparts in Ger- 


Many—or Russia? LAND 
. M. HOLLAN 

Strathville Road, as 

. Southfields, SW1gn - 

News Chronicle, June 22,1949. 


THE Scottish General Assembly has 

° always been a bit weak on the Sermon 
n the Mount. 

mi In view of no final finding of the com- 
ttee on war, it was proposed to appoint 
Sbecial commission to consider anew the 


of the U.S. magazine Fellowship, 
by the peace groups, but often as spon- 
taneous expressions of soldiers’ grievances. 
To apportion direct responsibility for them 
is impossible, 

The prosecution of some “ seditious ” 
soldiers, sick of everything smacking of 
war, stimulated these and numerous other 


protests, 
Support from 2,000 workers 


When eleven graduate soldiers were 
sentenced by a Verona court, 2,000 young 
workmen from Milan factories demon- 
strated in sympathy with the rebels, asking 
that extension of service be dropped. 

From such extreme manifestations it is 
a far cry to the more orthodox peace 
societies first and foremost among which 
stands the old Italian Association for Peace 
and International Justice, founded in 1887 
by Ernesto Moneta, a Nobel Prize winner. 
It was suppressed by Fascism in 1937 for 
“opposing the direction of the regime,” 
and its property confiscated for the bene- 
fit of the Fascist Party. It rose to new 
life in 1945, 

A large public has been made aware of 
the uncompromising pacifist movements, 


Letters to other Editors 


Christian doctrine of the ‘just war’ and its 
bearing on the attitude of the Church in an 
atomic age.” That seems to me to be 
rather a tall order. 

What if there is no Christian doctrine 
of a just war, but only a satanic one, as we 
pacifists do vainly talk? - 

And even if this wonderful Commission 
of Holy Crusaders should indeed prove that 
such and such a war is just, what good is 
that to me, if my Lord has already com- 
manded me to have nothing to do with war, 
whether just or unjust? If a learned 
Presbyterian hits me on the nose, I may 
richly deserve it, or I may not, but in any 
case am not expressly forbidden to 
retaliate? And if my Lord (not any com- 
mission) lays down the law for persons 
does not exactly the same law apply to 
nations? P . 

For if it does not, then we pacifists might 
as well shut up shop. We argue that it 
does, on the ground that if a thing is right 
for one, it must be right for two, both in 
atomic ages and in every other sort. 

Perhaps they will elect me on that 


Commission. 

G. T. PEET 
Worthing. 
British Weekly, June 23, 1949. 

READ that the biggest air defence test 

since the Battle of Britain had started, 
and that Hull’s “Infantry of the Streets,” 
the CD wardens had met again. 

Is not all this tragic and terrible? Is 
there no hope for humanity? 

Let us make no mistake. There can be 
no adequate defence against the  jet- 
bombers, the atomic bombs, the death rays 
and the disease distributors of the next 
war. 

Some say that air defence and attack 
advance at roughly the same rate. 


I don't accept that. Even with radar 
and a closely-knit air cover of the British 


HAIFA 


OLLOWING a three-day hunger strike, a young conscientious 
objector, Joseph Chabaz, has been promised an early release from 


court-martial on account of disobedience 
could not intimidate him and he waited 
with complete calm what might befall him. 


Bread and water punishment 


He was first taken to a military prison. 
He was there placed in a cell on bread and 
water on account of a further breach of 
discipline and spent three weeks there. 
During this time he also went on hunger 
strike for three days when his request for 
a pencil and paper was refused. He did 
riot say anything about any bad treatment 
of a serious nature. 

On the third day of the hunger strike he 
was visited by the general Military Prison 
Director, who listened to what troubled 
him. He spoke in a kindly way to him and 
advised that he should forward a request 
for release from service to a certain office 
of the Army Administration. 

Meanwhile members of our committee 
had intervened at various Government 
offices and Chabaz was released from prison 
after three weeks. He was sent back to his 
military camp, where he was relieved from 
his former service in the military police 
and where he is well treated. 

The request for release was sent to the 
Army Administration by Joseph Chabaz 
and as a result of a personal application by 
Nathan Chofschi, one of our Section’s lead- 
ing members, at the office which is en- 
trusted with cases of refusal of military 
service on conscientious grounds, an early 
release of our friend was promised. 


Jumble Sale to help P.S.U. 


TIY,HE Central London Group and the 

Stepney Pacifist Service Unit have 
decided to hold their Jumble Sale in aid 
of PSU funds earlier than was intended 
in view of the urgent need for money. 

It will now take place on Thursday 
July 16, 1946, at St. George’s Mission 
Hall, The Highway, Stepney. 

Central London Group would welcome 
more articles for the sale and offers of help. 
Parcels and correspondence to Sidney Bill- 
son, 33 Compton Road, N1, or PSU; 6/355 


| The Highway, Stepney, E1. 


among them the War Resisters’ Inter- 
national and the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion, and of the heroic resistance to the war 
method made by devoted individuals in 
various parts of the world. 

In Italy the taking of such a position 
seems certain to involve years of trials, 
loss of positions, broken careers, often 
exile from family or fatherland, some- 
times long years of lonely life perfor- 
ming uncongenial tasks. 

The number of adherents to this position 
is only about 100, but many of these are 
centres of radiation. Even those who dis- 
agree with their point of view must regard 
them as pioneers. 


Under this heading we propose to 
give from time to time excerpts from 
letters to editors of other journals 
which we believe would be of interest 
to Peace News readers 

We cordially invite cuttings, es- 
pecially from the local Press for in- 
clusion. Each cutting should bear the 
name of the pertodical from which it 
was taken, together with the date of 
publication. 


Isles, the bomber always got through. 
True, many didn’t; but some did. 

And if only a few get through next time, 
with the bombs they will be carrying, that 
will be enough. 

You may think I am a*pessimist. Not 
at all. Merely realistic. To me, the situa- 
tion is not hopeless. We can still save our 
civilisation. But not with “ Exercise Foil”; 
not with millions spent on “ defence.” 

Let us take the offensive and challenge 
the bogey men of the East, our potential 
enemies, to a showdown. 

No, sir. I don’t mean let us “ get our 
blow in fust.” My offensive would be 
spiritual, not physical. My challenge would 
be to the mind. 

We can get peace on earth when we 
throw away fear and envy and hate and 
malice. We shall be “ defended” when we 
trust, not in arms, but in the power of the 
spirit of that which is good. 

RAY DAVID 
Holderness Road, 

Hull. 

—Huil Daily Mail, June 27, 1949. 


WHEN the fear of war is taken away, 

* when all married couples have homes 
of their own, it won’t be necessary to offer 
bribes for larger families. 

MRS. ELIZABETH PEACHEY 

Lambert Avenue, 

Richmond; Surrey. 
Daily Herald, June 23, 1949. 


July 8, 1949, PEACE NEWS—3 
——Views on National Service—— 
expressed in the Press 
make this 


CONSCRIPTION 
— COMMENTRY — 


“The Magistrates at Stratford, East 
London, made a decision yesterday which 
will be noted with interest in thousands of 
British homes .. . faithfully carrying out 
the provisions of the (new Criminal Jus- 
tice) Act they imposed a fine of £10, instead 
of a prison sentence (on a conscientious 
objector). 

Where do we go from here? If national 
service is a right and proper thing, then it 
is essential that it should apply to all, high 
or low, rich or poor, without distinction of 
class or creed and without fear or favour. 
But if a declaration of conscientious objec- 
tion and the payment of a £10 fine wyll 
suffice to escape the obligation, thousands 
of young men may consider it a remarkably 
cheap and attractive alternative— and who 
shali blame them, in view of the serious in- 
terruption which military service infiicts 
at the very moment of embarking on a nor- 
mal -career? 


—Hull Daily ‘Mail Editorial, 
June 18, 1949. 
* * * 


While very gratifying progress is being 
made in the training of apprentices to the 
furniture industry, there is still a falling 
off in the number of new entrants, and the 
heads of several important local (High 
Wycombe) firms assured me that there Is 
now more work than labour. Many reasons 
are advanced for this disappointing state 
of affairs, among which the National Ser- 
vice Act seems to get the most blame. 


—The Cabinet Maker, May 7, 1949. 


* * * 


I believe that National Service is a 
national waste of money, a wash-out, and is 
doing the Regular Service untold harm. . . 

Lads leave school at the age of 15 and 
start to learn a trade. Very few have 
time to complete their training before they 
are called up, and in the RAF it seems that 
a lad is never allowed to take up the trade 
for which he has been training, unless he 
is prepared to sign on for a period 6f 
Regular Service. 


—Regular Sergeant, Daily Mail, 
June 22, 1949. 


“Bucket Brigade” 


to meet in Denmark 


“People United Against War for Peace 
and_ Freedom,” is the theme for the 11th 
International Congress of the Women’s 
International League to be held in Denmark 
from August .15 to 19. 


The Congress meets at the Parliament 
Building in Copenhagen. On the evening of 
August 15 there will be a reception by 
Copenhagen city officials at the Town Hall. 


In the USA, Mrs. Marjorie Wheeler, of 
Berkley, California, recently won a com- 
petition for the best essay on “ Why Join 
the W1iL and What it Means to Me,” with 
the following: 


It seems to me that women should join 
the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, founded by Jane 
Addams in the midst of World War I, in an 
effort of conservation to offset man’s 
ancient tendency to destroy. 


Every thinking woman who can read 
must know that the world in which she 
lives is on fire. If she loves her fellow men 
and her country, she should seize a bucket 


and do what she can to stop the fire from 
spreading. 


The WIL is a sort of bucket brigade 
made up of women who are particularly 
aware that another war will ruin our 
world. Many well-meaning people, includ- 
ing civic leaders and church members, agree 
that war is wrong, only to do nothing about 
it, The WIL, however, is an active league 
of women who believe that this generation 
has the capacity to stop war and to act in 
that direction, proving to our leaders that 
they, women, are not 80 inactive, ignorant, 
and helpless as in former ayes. 


The WIL is a means of arousing. women 
from their comfortable apathy and acquies- 
cence. The old pattern of war and violence 
is totally impractical. Women must demand 
new patterns of peace and freedom. 


The WIL has given me more knowledge 
of world conditions and has taught me how, 
for centuries, European women have been 
crucified by the war system. Its educa- 
tional and legislative programmes have con- 
vinced me that war is ignorant, unneces- 
sary agony which political and military 
bulldozers have been able to bring about for 
ages, knowing that women (and men) 
crumple before out-moded slogans of 
patriotism, 


More women mwxat join the WIL and 
work in the direction of halting the com- 
pulsive drift towards war which leaders, 
devoid of imagination, apparently welcome. — 

Headquarters of the British section of the 7 
ah is at 104 Southampton Row, London, . 
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International 


ade teas a So it seems—the 
“cold war” has cooled off. 


Let us first look at the picture 
from the standpoint of the USSR. 


As a result of World War IJ Russia 
greatly strengthened its power position. 
But it has had to pay a high price. Be- 
eause the war was not followed by even 
a temporary truce, the Kremlin emphasised 
the restoration of heavy industry and de- 
prived the Russian masses of the con- 
sumer’s goods they might otherwise have 
had. This has produced dissatisfaction 
which cannot indefinitely be disregarded. 


Likewise, because the Kremlin held that 
the restoration and improvement of its war 
potential was the first consideration of 
policy, it drew heavily upon the industrial 
resources of the countries which came with- 
in the Russian orbit. But these countries 
were not themselves for the most part 
highly industrialised. They could not get 
from Russia the machinery and technical 
aid which they also needed. 


Unless they were to put off industriali- 
sation for a long time and pay a very heavy 
price for it—or unless the Communists 
could take over industrialised Western 
Europe at a fairly early date—Russia and 
especially the satellite countries had to 
trade more extensively with the west. But 
this was impossible under the policy of 
fighting the Marshall Plan and refusing 
to be party to it. . 


This and other economic factors, have 


_ ereated tensions within the countries in 


the Soviet sphere and ‘between these 


countries and Russia. 


Recent developments in China fit into 
the picture in two contrasting ways. On 
the one hand, the Communist victory in 
that country creates problems for the 
Russian government and for the interna- 
tional Communist movement, which lead 
Russian strategists to desire a relatively 
quiet situation in Europe for a time. 


China may well need capital and tech- 
nical aid—-which Russia cannot supply in 
full—from the United States and other 
Western countries. Therefore, considera- 
tions of international trade may lead the 
Kremlin to desire a rapprochement with 
the United States. On the other hand, the 
smashing Communist victory in China en- 
ables the Soviet leaders to make conces- 
sions in Europe, without losing face. 


As for the United Stetes, here also 
economic considerations ‘are of decisive 
importance. 


It is evident that the post-war boom is 
over. The point at which American busi- 
ness has to accept governmental “ socialis- 
tic” controls or keep the military budget 
within present bounds has probably been 
reached. The date when the Marshall Plan 
programme is supposed to end is drawing 
steadily nearer. 


But admittedly the objective of the Plan, 
viz., putting the Western European coun- 
tries on their feet economically and so 
making: possible an end of American aid, 
ean be achieved only if trade between 
Western Europe and Eastern is restored. 
That trade has lagged woefully both be- 
cause of the Russian attitude and because 
the United States imposed tight restric- 
tions on the import into the Russian Zone 
of goods which might build Russia and its 
satellites up in a military sense. 


Restoration of East-West trade is thus 
desired now by the United States as it 
is by Russia, and can be achieved only 
if a truce—if not a peace—is arranged 
between the two Powers. 


The United States finds its face-saving 
element in the “success” of the Berlin air- 
lift, the new “reasonableness” displayed 
by the Kremlin, and the halting of the 
advance of Communist parties in Western 
Europe. 


What is important is to see that we are 
entering on a new phase in the struggle 
between the great powers and to reflect 
upon the problems that will have to be 
solved before anyone is warranted in as- 
suming that we are on the way to peace. 


Purging—everybody’s doing it 


The new development comes at a time 
when Russia has pretty well consolidated 
its position in Eastern Europe and the 
United States has done the same thing by 
means of the Atlantic Pact in the north 
and west. 


It comes at a time when Russia is purg- 
ing all uncertain elements including scien- 
tists and literary men who are not 
thoroughly “reliable” and when the 
United States has carried very far the 
process of purging all Communist and 
other “unreliable’’ elements and creating 
something of a reign of terror in intellec- 
tual circles and among atomic scientists. 


Molotov cannot see why any but Com- 
munists or political neutrals should get 
or bestow education ijn Russia. Senator 
Vandenberg regards it as equally “un- 

. thinkable” that the- U.S. Government 
should grant a scholarship to a Com- 
munist physicist even for research which 
does not have the remotest bearing upon 
wnilitary security. 


The Russian regime—to cite another in- 


- stance—wants to cut the expenses of war 


weather 


preparations and figures that it can afford 
to do so since Communist penetration and 
the “inevitable” eventual collapse of 
capitalism can be counted upon to do what 
is needed. 


The Truman administration also has to 
hold down the costs of war preparations. It 
proceeds, therefore, to unify the armed 
services and to emphasise atomic and bio- 
logical weapons, research in supersonic 
weapons, land-based air-forces, as against 
large-seale stockpiling of expensive mate- 
ria) and weapons, building expensive super- 
carriers, developing big land forces and 
so on. The idea is not to get out of the 
war business but to conduct it more 
efficiently and cheaply. 


Air Force and Standard Oil 


In this connection, great interest attaches 
to a suggestion made by Percy Wismer in 
an article on “The Armistice of the Giants” 
in the New Republic (May 23, 1949). It 
is that the decision to go through with the 
talks with Russia and to make them public 
was made “when the U.S. Air Force in 
Europe, always lukewarm about Clay and 
the ground-soldiers,” withdrew its support 
from “the Hoover-Draper-Clay cartellists ” 
and threw it instead to “the Fair Dealers 
who have been forging to the front in the 
White House.” 


I. F. Stone in The Daily Compass sheds 
further light on certain forces at work in 
the situation when he points out that John 
J. MeClay, newly designated High Commis- 
sioner for Germany, and Eugene R. Black, 
his successor as president of the World 


report: 


“THAWING BUT UNSETTLED”. 


A survey of the current 
international situation by 


A. J. MUSTE 


Executive Secretary of the American Fellowship of Recon- 


ciliation. 


countries, wanted to constitute a “ third 
force,” presumably to impose restraint on 
both Russia and the United States and thus 
contribute to world peace, but also in order 
to play the two Powers off against each 
other for the benefit of the “third force.” 


But France and Britain and the rest 
have not been powerful enough to achieve 
such a role. Western Europe has been 
drawn into the American orbit as surely 
as Eastern Europe into the Russian. 
These nations are powerless to protest 
against such humiliating statements as 
Cannon’s. 


They even “have to like them” as is 
strikingly illustrated by a recent article 
in the American Press by R. H. S. Cross- 
man, leader of the “Keen Left” Labour 
MPs, who not so long ago vigorously con- 
tended that Britain must not be subservient 
to Russia or America but certainly not to 
capitalistic United States. 


After a recent visit to the United States 
this British Left-Winger sings a new tune: 


We do probably have a breathing spell 
ahead. We ought to use it to win in- 
dividuals to pacifism and to win the 
churches and the nation to pacifism 


Bank, are both “ Chase National Bank men, 
and Chase National is the Rockefeller bank, 
the Wall Street branch of the Standard 
Oil Trust.” They in a_ sense replace 
Forrestal and Draper, both Dillon, Read 
men. When certain American business in- 
terests and the Air Force get together, 
this may well represent an important 
change in war strategy. Few will think it 
means that peace-waging is taking the 
place of war. 


Not our boys 


A crude and terrible comment on this 
trend towards streamlining American war 
preparations was made by Clarence Cannon, 
chairman of the important House Appro- 
priations Committee. Said Mr. Cannon, 
as reported in the New York Times, April 
14, 1949: - 


“Moscow and every other centre in 
Russia, we must hit within one week 
after the war starts, and it can be done 
only by land based planes such as we 
now have. 


“We will not necessarily have to send 
our land army over there. In the next 
war, as in the last war, Jet us equip 
soldiers from other nations and let them 
send their boys into the holocausts in- 
stead of sending our own boys. That is 
what long-range planes mean. 


“We will absolutely demoralise the 
enemy. We will destroy all his lines of 
communications. We will blast at the 
centres of operation, and then let our 
allies send the army in, other boys, not 
our boys, to hold the ground we win.” 


We should not make a whipping-boy of 
Representative Cannon. The policy of the 
United States in two Word Wars has been 
exactly the one Mr. Cannon describes. War 
being what it is, we shall in the future 
also, if war continues at all, try to wreak 
the maximum destruction on the enemy, at 
the lowest possible cost to ourselves, even 
if this means a high cost for our allies. 
One recalls Robinson Jeffers’ bitter lines: 


I have often in-weak moments thought 
of this people 

As something higher than the natural 
run of the earth, 

I was quite wrong, we are lower. 
the people 

Who hope to win wars with money as 
we win elections. 


We are 


Pomp of yesterday 


A relaxation of the “cold war” in no 
sense provides the basis for a real solution 
of the problems of the Western European 
peoples. 


Politically and militarily, Great Britain 
wanted after the war to play its classic 
role of balancing Continental and other 
powers against each other. With the dis- 
integration of its own Empire and the rise 
of the giants, the United States and Russia, 
Britain could no longer enact this part. 


Both Britain and France, perhaps in al- 
liance with the Benelux and Scandinavian 


“One simple reason why most Ameri- 
cans—and the whole of American labour 
—-desire the end of the cold war, is that 
they are paying for it, whereas Western 
Europe is benefitting from it. Before 
we talk any more about ‘the American 
vested interest in Marshall Aid,’ we 
should remember there is a much 
stronger case for the suspicion that 
Britain has a vested interest in Ameri- 
can-Russian dissension.” 


It is hard to believe one’s own eyes on 
reading this statement by a leading Labour 
MP that his own government has kept the 
United States and Russia apart and that 
this has been possible because his own 
people benefitted from the cold war. 


The political meaning of his statement 
is that as a possible future Prime Minister 
he gives notice to “American vested in- 
terests ”” that they can count on him, if it 
comes to a showdown, in a future war with 
Russia! 

So tragie is the situation of dying Em- 
pires like the French and British that their 
position in the general pattern of big power 
relationships is more favourable if Russia 
and the United States do not evercise a 
virtual joint rule over the world and there 
is, therefore, a sense in which they fear 
the US-Russian rapprochement. 


Coming U.S.-Russian 


collaboration 


For example: for the time being, Russia 
and the United States may want to play 
ball in China and elsewhere in Asia, Russia 
for a space encouraging American trade in 
the Orient by acquiescing in a modernised 
“Open Door” policy. Unquestionably, such 
factors weaken the French and British 
position in the Orient. 


In Europe, if the United States does not 
put a considerable amount of money into 
rearmament—and Congress is patently re- 
luctant to vote substantial military aid— 
and if the United States does not maintain 
a considerable military establisment of its 
own in Europe, then the Atlantic Pact will 
amount to a pledge by the United States to 
avenge Europe if Russia takes it but not 
to prevent Russian seizure. That is what 
Representative Cannon in effect offers 
Europeans. It is a dismal prospect. 


But if an attempt is made, even with 
American aid, to build in Western Europe 
a firm military bulwark against a Russian 
advance it will bankrupt that section of 
the continent. 


As David Rousset, the brilliant anti- 
Communist French intellectual, had warned: 


“To impose a programme.of military 
production on Western Europe is to para- 
lyse a civilian production that is already 
far from sufficient. That would mean 
creating living conditions socially and 
politically favourable to the Communists.” 


To return for a moment to the under- 
lying economic conditions, the British posi- 
tion is already serious. In Apri) there was 
a drop of nearly 90 million dollars in ex- 
ports. In Canada the Key International 


He was described in a recent Peace News Pacifist | 


. Profile as “ one of the most dynamic leaders 
|of present day pacifism.” He has been 
_prominant for many years in Americal, 

Church and Labour movements. 
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Nickel Company is curtailing production 
South Africa, according to the Financial 
Section of the New York Times, is un: 
doubtedly facing an economic crisis and! 
“difficulties in balances of payments are 
developing elsewhere within the Empire 
beyond Britain’s capacity to control.” 


Underneath and involving America’s re- 
lation with all other countries, is the 
dilemma which the Manchester Guardian. 
recently described in graphic terms.| 
Europe, it suggested, must expand exports! 
and curtail imports or go on_ borrowing. 
The United States must expand imports and! 
perhaps curtail exports—or it must go on 
lending. To remove her dollar deficit, Europe 
would actually have to sell 300 per cent. 
more than now in the American market. So 
much for the Manchester Guardian’s pic- 
ture. But the United States wants to ex-! 
pand its exports, not its imports. It not: 
only does not want to go on lending, it 
wants to keep down competitors, for its 
markets. 

Here again one runs up against the 
toughest dilemmas. If the European 
economy is to be revived, German economy 
must be revived. That also means that 
Germany must be politically independent 
and united. 


But a prosperous, independent and united: 
Germany can hardly be kept from acquir-! 
ing that other attribute of sovereign and| 
“ self-respecting ” nations, a suitable mili-| 
tary establishment. 


Unless Germany is a military bulwark | 
against Russia and Communism, the United 
States and Western Europe will not feel 
safe. But if it is capable of functioning 
in this way, it could also turn around again. 
and make a pact with Russia. | 


If Germany is again pointed at Russia, 
that means revival of German ‘cartelism 
and some form of neo-Nazism. If Ger-! 
many is free to trade with Russia, it may’ 
be drawn into the Russian orbit. If its! 
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trade is restricted and its standard of living! 


remains low, that will give the Commun- 


Certain practical observations seem to me 
to be called for at this particular moment. 


We do probably have a breathing spell 
ahead. We ought to use it to win indivi- 
duals to pacifism and to win the churches 
and the nation to a pacifist programme. 


The way to demonstrate our love for the 
truth and for Russians, Communists an 
fellow-travellers in ti realm of political 
action is to devote ourselves unflaggingly 
to opposing every suggestion for war 
against Russia and all war preparations 
and to oppose all 


all efforts to curtail their civil liberties; | 


but not to fellow-travel with them, not 
i.e., to collaborate organisationally. 


I am sure it is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that Communists are impressed or 
“reconciled” by people who are drawn 
into united fronts. They are realists and 
in their own way they are people who have 
an unconditional devotion to principle. 


We may be sure that Communists res- 
pect pacifists who treat them as humar 
beings but who also remain true to their 
principle and will not compromise it. 


Our mission 


They want to convert us. They have 
every right to try. But if we mean what 
we say about the pacifist faith or the 
Christian way of life, then it is our mission 
to convert them and that will not be done 
by sentimental behaviour and by befogging 
the issue and the profound differences be- 
tween our ways of life and our faiths. 


The only hope for the survival of 
democracy and for peace is in a move- 
ment of people in all countries who will 
deal the death-blow to dictatorship and 
war because they will not obey or support 
their own or any other dictatorship or 
militarism. 


The only genuine alternative to Lenin 
is Gandhi. 


That is why we must—nationally and 
above all in our local communities—defend 
the civil liberties precisely of Communists 
who do not believe in civil liberties: that is 
the acid test of our devotion to the demo- 
-eratie idea. 


That is also why we shall be depriving 
the Russian people and the Communists of 
their one hope of salvation if we ever fur- 
nish any ground for the idea that we do 
not condemn Russian militarism and Com- 
Slee violence as unconditionally as any 
other. 
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ists a chance too. And so on and on and on. | 
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Wfeniiemen— 


The Press! 


} “VWNHERE is still widespread among 


Pressmen a sense of vocation,” 
Says the Report of the Royal Com- 
Mission on the Press; “they feel a 
Call, somewhat as sailors feel a call 
to the sea.” 


But not precisely, I think, the kind of 
call that drove Captain Ahab to sail the 
Watery world with a fierce resolve to des- 
troy the White Whale—symbol of the forces 
of evil—or die in the attempt. 


If newspaper men were susceptible to 
that kind of call, there would be no need 
for Royal Commissions to examine their 
credentials, or for papers like Peace News 
to try and correct their distorted picture 
of events. 


The Commission itself steered clear of 
stormy waters, and was no doubt grateful 
to the journalists’ union for giving it 
Safe bearings at the outset of its voyage. 

@ monster, which it was asked to hunt 
down, has many faces and many voices, not 
all of them evil. If you ask yourself point- 
lank whether the Press is simply a mono- 
Polistic conspiracy, you can find plenty of 
quite sound excuses for saying “ No.” 


“Not Guilty! ’—but of what? 


Your answer gives the Press a grand 
Opportunity to proclaim its innocence. 
“NEWSPAPERS VINDICATED” thun- 
dered the Daily Mail across eight columns— 
and the rest were not far behind. It was, 
of course, easy for the papers to increase 
their new reputation for honesty by quot- 
Ing, without stressing, some of the minor 
Strictures against themselves which form a 
large part of the Commission’s conclusions 
and appendix. 


But most of the Commission’s criticism 
is as superficial as it is unoriginal. It is 
assumed, for instance, that the penny 
papers’ efforts to liven up the news are at 
least successful and are welcomed by the 
public. The Commission disregards the 
possibility that the popular newspaper may 
sell in spite of its “ brightness” rather 
than because of it. 


The occasional flash of genuinely clever 
news-handling may stimulate circulation, 
but not so the general line of dreary 
facetiousness and heavy whimsicality which 
nowadays takes such extreme forms as 
writing stories backwards in the hope of 
luring the reader on to the last sentence. 


Such tricks, I suspect, cut no ice outside 
the cloistered half-wit world of editorial 
offices. Certainly they do not make the 
cheap Press, in the Commission’s words, 
“easy to assimilate.” 

But, it may be asked, if the reader would 
rather have his news straight, reserving his 
laughs for the cartoon or the comic 
column, why are the popular papers in 
fact popular? 


Assimilation, or indigestion? 


Perhaps because there is a limit to the 
amount of news which can be “brightened” 
to the point of unreadability, and the or- 
dinary reader fears that he would find the 
classy papers even more unreadable—as 
much above his head as the others are be- 
low it; and anyhow it is human nature to go 
for the cheaper and more glittering com- 
modity. 

If the result is mental indigestion, the 
disease is too chronic and too universal for 
him to be aware of it. 

Similarly, he is unaware that war men- 
tality is being pumped into him all the 
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Notes for your Diary 


‘Superficial and unoriginal,” is how 
the report of the Royal Commission 


on the Press is described 


by JOHN ALVING .... 


time. The Commission, of course, has noth- | 


ing to say on this major menace, but it 
could, with a clear conscience, have 
acquitted the Press of conspiring darkly to 
foment war. 


The trouble is at once simpler and more 
elusive than that. Warlike gestures are 
more “exc¥ing” than friendly ones to a 
Press which has no sense of the future or 
the past, butt is only concerned to sell the 
current edition. 


Who’ll educate them? 


The Commission suggests better educa- 
tional qualifications for journalists. But 
who is to educate not only the journalists 
but their employers into a sense of what is 
happening in the world? 


What would such an education comprise? 
As a beginning one might recommend a 
short course of H. G. Wells. A study of 
“In the Days of the Comet” might at 
least bring their ideas up to 1906. Listen 
to the hero of that grand fantasy (who is 
supposed, in this passage, to be writing 
from a comet-born Utopia, harking back to 
the Anglo-German cold war of Edwardian 
days): 

“The press was the chief instrument 
that kept these two huge multitudes of 
people directed against one another. 

“The press—those newspapers 
are now so strange to us—like the 
‘Empires,’ the ‘ Nations,’ the Trusts, and 
all the other great monstrous shapes of 
that extraordinary time — was in the 
nature of an unanticipated accident. It 
had happened, as weeds happen in aban- 
doned gardens, just as all our world had 
happened—because there was no clear 
Will in the world to bring about anything 
better. Towards the end, this ‘press’ 
was almost entirely under the direction 
of youngish men of that eager, unintelli- 
gent type that is never able to detect 
itself aimless, that pursues nothing with 
incredible pride and zeal...” 


In a prose cresendo, Wells describes the 
hectic production of newspapers, culmina- 
ing in the distribution of a “ white foam 
of papers over the surface of the land.” 
Then he breaks off to exclaim: 


“And then, you know, wonderfully 
gone, gone utterly, as foam might vanish 
upon the sand. 

“ Nonsense! The whole affair a noisy 
paroxysm of nonsense, unreasonable ex- 
citement, witless mischief and waste of 
strength. signifying nothing...” 

After Wells, our Press scholars might try 
to master a little Ibsen: 

“T almost think we are all of us 
ghosts. It’s not only what we have in- 
herited from our parents that walks in 
us. It’s all sorts of dead ideas and life- 
less old beliefs. They have no vitality, 
but they cling to us’... Whenever I 
take up a newspaper I seem to see ghosts 
gliding between the lines. There must 
be ghosts all the country over, as thick 
as the sands of the sea.” 

Finally, they should learn by heart four 
lines in which Humbert Wolfe said what 
the Press Commission tried to avoid saying 
in 360 pages: 

“You cannot hope to bribe or twist, 

Thank God, the British journalist; 

But seeing what the man will do 

Unbribed, there’s no occasion to.” 
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ASTOR EDVIN STENVALL, 

Vicar of Naapes since 1948, and 
Superintendent Vicar since 1947, is 
one of the most prominent leaders of 
the Finnish pacifist movement. 


Born in 1899, he is a member of Finland’s 


Church S- ¢ 
sembly, and 
for most of 


his life he has 
been an active 
worker for 
many . reli- 
gious, political 
and social 
causes. In 
politics he is 
a member of 
the left wing 
(Liberal) of 
the Swedish 
Party, and 
was an MP 
from 1936 to 
1939, But to 
no cause has 
he been more 
devoted than to the cause of peace and 
world Christian fellowship. 


EDVIN STENVALL 


For many years he was editor of the 
pacifist journal “Frid pa Jorden” (Peace 
on Earth), which is now “ Fredsposten ” 
(Peace News). He takes a leading part 
in the temperance work among the 
Swedish-speaking population of Finland, 
and among his publications is the pam- 
phlet, “Stat och Moral i Kristen Belysning” 
(The State and Morals from the Christian 
Standpoint). 


For a small country of only about 4 
million, Finland has a comparatively vigo- 
rous pacifist movenment. It is estimated that 
during the war there were between three 
and four thousand war resisters. Peace 
work was naturally carried on under great 
difficulties; a large number of the COs 
spent shorter or longer terms in prison 
and a few were killed. Among these was 
a former editor of Fredsposten, Arndt 
Pekurinen, who was killed after two years 
of imprisonment. 


The laws concerning CO’s were very con- 
fused in Finland, with the result that the 
military authorities did very much as they 
pleased and the treatment of COs differed 
widely. Since the war a Finnish-lanruage 
section of the International FoR has been 
formed, and Edvin Stenvall reports that the 
movement has “started up again with 
vigour in many directions.” 
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EDUCATIONAL 


As 
Tight to select for publication notices sent 
"We nevertheless desire to make it as 
Somplete a service as we reasonably can, 
“Md therefore urge organisers of events toz 


1. Send notices to arrive not 
later than Monday. 


2. Include: Date, TOWN, Time, 
Place (hall, street); nature of 
8vent; speakers, organisers (and 
8ecretary’s address)——preferably in 
that order and style. 


Saturday, July 9 


o CROUCH HILL BROADWAY: 8.30 p.m. 
Den-air meeting; Hornsey PPU. 
CHELTENHAM: 3 p.m. “Alt Dinas," 
Yerton Road; Area Conference for North 

—Ueestershire and South Worcestershire; 

Elizabeth Monastier (of Swit- 

*Siand) ; FoR: 


AUTTERWORTH: 8 p.m.  Congrega- 
“hal Church; Area Conference: speaker: 
~ Clifford H. Macquire; FoR. 

SQVOTTINGHAM: 7 p.m. Old Market 
(are; open-air meeting; Harry Hilditch 


*"d others; Nottingham PPU. 


Sunday, July 10 


LONDON, W.C.1: Central London Group 
amble; 9.22 a.m. train Waterloo; meet 
Platform 2: 4s lid. day return; bring 
ood. PPY. 
AWYDE PARK: 7 p.m. Open-air meeting; 
Ibert Tomlinson: PPU. 

FINSBURY PARK: 11 a.m. Open-air 
ting; Stoke Newington PPU Group. 
HIGHBURY CORNER: II° am, Open- 
Sir meeting; Islington PPU. = 


Tuesday, July 12 


BIRMINGHAM: 7.15 pm .Key Book- 
cP: Dale End; Members meeting; “ Com- 
( Unism " apeaker: Richard Thomas 
woclurer Birmingham Univeraity), AH 

Sleomed. Birmingham PPU. 


Thursday, July 14 


LONDON W.C.2: 1 p.m. Lincoln’s Inn 
Bele Open-air meeting: Stuart Morris; 


ISLINGTON; 8 p.m. 


Friends Meeting 
House, Camden Road; 


“A political pro- 
gramme for Anti-War candidates "; Frank 
Hancock; Islington PPU. 


Saturday, July 16 


CROUCH HILL BROADWAY: 3.30 p.m. 
Open-air meeting; Hornsey PPU 


Sunday, July 17 


HYDE PARK: 7 p.m. Open-air meeting: 
Gwyneth Anderson; PPU. 


HIGHBURY CORNER: 11 a.m. Open- 
air meeting: Islington PPU. 

FINSBURY PARK: 11 a.m. Open-air 
meeting; Stoke Newington PPU. 

Tuesday, July 19 

BIRMINGHAM: 7.15 p.m. Key Book- 
shop, Dale End; ‘‘ Communism,’’ Leslie 
Gilbert (Lecturer, Woodbroke College) ; 
Non-members invited. West Midlands 
Area PPU. 


Wednesday, July 20 
LONDON. S.W.3: 7.45 p.m. 32 Egerton 


Gardens; Talk by Bernard Boothroyd, 
Editor of Peace News; S.W. London PPU. 


Thursday, July 21 


LONDON, W.C.2: 1 p.m. Lincoln's Inn 
aa Open-air meeting; Stuart Morris: 


Saturday, July 23 


CROUCH HILL BROADWAY: 3.30 p.m. 
Open-air meeting; Hornsey PPU. 


Sunday, July 24 
HYDE PARK: 7 p.m. Open-air meeting: 
Stuart Morris; PPU. 
FINSBURY PARK: 11 a.m. 
meeting; Stoke Newington PPU. 
HIGHBURY CORNER: 11 a.m. 
air meeting; Islington PPU. 
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TERMS: Cash with order. $d. per word. 
Minimum 2s. 6d. (Box No. 6d. extra). 
Please don't send stamp, in payment, 
except for odd penee. Marimum length: 
50 wards. Addreas for Box No. replica: 
Peace Newa, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 


' When corresponding with PN abou: an 
advertisement, quote its first words, classi- 
fication, and date. 

We reserve the right to hotd over ad- 
vertisements and to limit the frequency of 
continuing advertisementa. 


MEETINGS \ 


WEIGH HOUSE Charch. Duke Street, 
W.1. (Bond St. Tube), Sunday evenings at 


7. The Gospel of Peace! Social hour 
follows. 


ACCOMMODATION 


_ 
ACCOMMODATION AVAILABLE vege- 
tarian and diet reform. Others weleomed. 
Sea front, emall village. Innisfree, St. 
Mary's Bay, Ashford, Kent. 


DERBYSHIRE HILLS. 


Food Reform 
Vegetarian Guest House for happy holi- 
days or restfu] recuperation: all modern 
comforts. A. and K. S. Ludlow, The 
Briars, Crich, Matlock. (Station: Amber- 
gate. Tel.: Ambergate 44). 


MOUNT AVALON, Glastonhury, Somer- 
set. Holidays in attractive hill views, 
lovely walks. Few minutes historic town 
and Abbey. Cheddar Gorge, Bath, Samer- 
set coast, etc. Easily accessible. Exclu- 
sively vegetarian, own garden produce. 
He moderate, s.a.e. for brochure. Mrs. 

unt. 


HOLIDAY BUNGALOW to let. eleep 8. 
vacant July, part Aug./Sept. E.L., mains 
water, bath. Vegana or vegetarians. 6 


ECONOMY LABELS for re-using en- 


velopes. Large, good quality, cheap 
publicising Peace News. Post free, for 
Is., 50; Is. Sd., 100; 154. 1.000. Also 


post Peace News, 
stock Road, London, N.4. 


PYE PERSONAL Radio, black/cream, 
little used, as new. Reasonable offer ac- 
cepted. Box No. 70. 


LITERATURE, &c. 


HOLIDAY READING? Order your 
novels, Penguins and al] other books from 
your own booksellers. All profits go inta 
** Peace News" work. Housmang Bock- 
shop. 3 Blackstock Road, Landon, N.4. 

QUAKERISM. Information and Litera- 
ture respecting the Faith and Practice of 
the Religious Society of Friends, free on 
application to the Friends’ Home Service 
Committee, Friends’ House, Euston Rd., 
London. 

IMPORTANT .PAMPHLETS now avalil- 
able. Rebuilding Britain,” by Wilfred 
Wellock, ls. ‘“‘ What Price Salvation 
Now?” Laurence Honaman, “ The 
Quaker Peace Testimony " 6d. ‘“‘ Food, 
the Foundation of World Unity," Lord 
Boyd Orr, Gd. Add Id. each for postage. 
Send for the lateat list of peace publica- 
tiona. Housmans Bookshop, c/o Peace 


Ltd., 3 Black- 


land. 


No. 69. 


Bailey, 


Hoppers 


Agee ARE & WRITING 
rothy Matthews, B.A., 32 Primrose Hil} 
Road, London, N.W.3. 6 


Unit. Send 
London, E.1 


lessons, 5s. 


PRimrose 5686. 


SITUATIONS AND WORK WANTED 


FIRST-CLASS duplicating, ete. 


Eyles, 29 Rokesby Avenue, Lond 
MOU 1701. *\ ee 


EX-SEAFARER, 


Vegetarian pacifist seeks vocation on the 


Preferably S.W. England fairly 
near coast. 


Mabel 


NAVIGATOR, 25, 


Suggestions welcomed. Box 


eee 


MISCELLANEOUS 


REGINALD BAILEY, assisted by Mra. 
a Naturopath, Osteopath, Psychia- 
trist and oie System for eyes. 1 

Palmers Green 7868. 


URGENTLY NEEDED 
Jumble Sale in aid of Pacifist Service 
to PSU, 6/355 The Highway, 


of 
Winchmore Hill, N21 
By appointment. 


articles for 


Nes Ltd., 3 Blackstock Road, London, 


CORNER BOOKSHOP, 8&8 Montague 
Street, Worthing. Secondhand books. 
Lista on all subjects. Sociology, religion, 
literature, occult-psychology. Or your 
special wants. 


PERSONAL 


MARRIAGE BUREAU. Suitable intro 
ductions arranged privately. Details free 
Mary Blair (Room 59), 147 Holborn, E.C.1. 
PPU Group. 


FRANCE BY ear! 


‘ 2 eeata available. 
Any couple intereated, cheap fortnight 


guineas weekly. Crocker, Buckleigh, 
Westward Ho! 


September. Write: Kay's Bookshop, 
Bramley, Guildford. 


Essential Reading 
for Active Pacifists 


THE PPU 
JOURNAL 


Monthly 


From Peace News, 3 Blackstock Rd. 
N.4, or your local PPU Group 


Fourpence 


(Postage 1d.) 


on shih lear al 


<< 
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bi ‘SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER 


6—PEACE NEWS, July 8, 1949 


AMERICANS 
LOOK TO US 
FOR PEACE 


- Olaf Stapledon 


“WE have got to make a stand for 

* peace, and in doing so, we must make 
it clear that we are prepared to he very 
critical of both the USA and the USSR,” 
said Olaf Stapledon, the well-known author 
when he addressed the inaugural conference 
of the Watford and District Peace Council 
on June 18. 


Mr. Stapledon said that he was con- 
vinced that the real danger of war came 
from America, but Russia had played into 
the hands of the capitalists and was not 
blameless. 

Britain, he urged, was in a position to 
give a lead to the East and the West, and 
many Americans certainly looked to us to 
give that lead. 


Four Jocal peace aims 


The conference which took place in the 
Town Hall, Watford, under the chairman- 
ay of Mrs. B. Ward, B.Sc., adopted the 
following aims: 

1. To link up in the Watford area, organi- 
sations and individuals prepared to work 
to maintain peace in the world. 


2, To foster co-operation among all nations 
and oppose those forces which seek to 
divide the world into separate armed 
camps. 

8. To explain: 


(a) That a third world war would not 
solve any present-day problems and 
would probably destroy civilisation; 

(b) that permanent peace can be 
achieved by adhering to the United 
Nations’ Charter. 

4, To work with national and international 
organisations whose aims are similar 
to the above. 


Speaking on these aims Mr. George H. 
Loman, the Secretary of the Peace Council 
stressed the importance of co-ordinating 
the work of trade union branches, co- 
operative organisations, churches, and all 
other bodies who believe that another war 
would be a catastrophe. 

He criticised some local councillors who 
are always prepared to take a hand in war 
preparations such as recruiting for the 
Territorials, but who always ask what 
Peace organisation has to do with the local 
éouncil, 


Ten Years Ago 


From Peace News, July, 7, 1939 


Under the shadow of a worsening situa- 
tion in Europe the 29th National Peace Con- 
gress will open in Friends House, London, 
this evening. 

The annual assembly of the peace move- 
ment, it is held by the National Peace Coun- 
cil, which also organised the National Peti- 
tion for o New Peace Conference, signed 
by 1,062,000 people. 

s * * 

Is the tension in the world today due to 
the possession by the democratic Powers of 
the greater part of essential raw materials, 
to the disadvantage of the Axis and its 
allies? 

This question is a vital one for the peace 
of the world. Here are figures showing the 
actual position: 


COAL: 72 per cent. of the world's 
supply comes from the USA, the British 
Empire and the USSR. 12.5 per cent. 
comes from Germany. 

PETROL: 62 per cent. from the USA; 
11.5 per cent from the USSR; 9 per cent. 
from Venezuela; 4 per cent from 
Rumania. 

TRON ORE: 89 per cent. from the 
British» Empire, the USA, France, the 
USSR and Sweden. 

RUBBER: All 
comes from the 


the world's supply 
British, French and 


Dutch Empires. 
COTTON: 89 per cent. comes from the 
China, 


USA, the British Empire, 
USSR and Egypt. 


— - 


the 


RENOUNCE WARAND I WILL NEVER 


This pledge, signed by each member, is 
the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. Send 
YOUR pledge to 


_ P.P.U. HEADQUARTERS 3 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St., WCI 


PRINTING 
MAGAZINES, PAMPHLETS 
NEWSLETTERS, POSTERS 
Reports, Balance Sheets and 


all Commercial Printing 
Enquiries receive prompt attention ° 


C.A. BROCK & Co., 


|| 79, SOUTHERN ROW, LONDON, W.10 


Letters 


«sWhat can ! do 2°? 
Mo 


AY I make a suggestion to readers of 
Peace News and members of the PPU. 


| The Air Exercises made me ask “ What can 


I myself do about this so called ‘ Defence’ 
practice ?” 

Effective defence is a thing of the past 
in modern war, yet we continue to be told 
una our war preparations are for defence 
only. 

T'he truth is, that present day defence 
means attack, with all that that implies, 
and I wish to register my protest to the 
Government against this evil done in the 
country’s name and therefore in mine. 

My suggestion is that anyone who feels 
the same should write to the Prime Mini- 
ster in some such words as these: 

“T want the “ Defence” programme 
stopped, and I am ready to take the con- 
sequences of that action—itf necessary 
suffering, and even though not knowing 
what that suffering may portend.” 

Can this be done by so many as to make 
an impression ? 

CATHERINE C, STEANE 
Moor Cottage, 

Moor Street, 

Earlsdon, Coventry. 


War struck again 


Your article about the mine fields and 
the reference to the sinking of the 
“ Princess Astrid,” prompts me to write on 


Headmaster tells boys 


HAVE A GOOD TIME 
BEFORE WAR COMES 


rypro have a “jolly good time” while they 
can, as they will be taking part in a 
war against Russia within a year or two. 
That is the advice given by the Head- 
master to the boys on leaving a Westmore- 
land Grammar School, according to one of 
them who spoke at a Leeds Anti-Conscrip- 
tion conference last weekend. 


The conference was organised by the 
Leeds No Conscription Council. Delegates 
from many local Labour, Religious ard 
Peace organisations attended. 


Seventy-seven-year-old Alderman Frank 
Smithson, JP, presided. He told the meet- 
ing that he had been opposing conscription 
for 36 years. ‘He was shocked that the 
Labour Party had introduced peace-time 
conscription which was the direct denial of 
the personal liberty for which the Socialist 
movement had always stood. 


“Although now 77 year of age,” he 
added, “I intend continuing my protests 
against this evil.” 


Emphasis on the moral evil came from 
Rev. Kenneth R. Kedward, BA, a Leeds 
Methodist minister. 


“Tam closely associated with a large 
youth club in this city,” he said, “and I 
cannot understand the Government, which 
has recently granted the club £1,000, sabo- 
taging our work by taking away lads into 
the Forces at such an important-age of 
their lives and training them to ‘kill.” 

Victor Yates, MP, spoke of the huge 
expenditure on armaments which was 
crippling the nation’s efforts towards 
recovery. 

He referred to what he called “The 
Budget Tug-of-War,”: roughly £1,200 
millions being interest on national debt 
expenditure on armaments on one side, and 
on the other £1,200 millions expenditure on 
food subsidies and social services. 

“The only way to overcome our econo- 
mic difficulties,” he said,“ is to cut down 
the expenditure on armaments. 
and work for peace, and I have no doubt 
that their desire, shared by the people of 


Russians want peace 
—LEAH MANNING M.P. 


* It would be particularly helpful if the 

American Press stopped some of its 
war propaganda,’ Mrs. Leah Manning, 
MP, told a New York Times correspondent 
at a Moscow Press conference before she 
returned to England. 

The correspondent had asked her “ If the 
aims of your organisation (International 
Women’s Day) to preserve peace should 
fail, what stand would your organisation 
take in the event of war? 

Mrs. Manning said she was not there to 
answer hypothetical questions but to ex- 
press her views on what she had seen and 
heard in Russia. “ All we have seen and 
heard leads us to believe that the Soviet 
people and Soviet Union passionately want 
Britain can ensure peace.” 


CBCO’s NEW SECRETARY 


A LBERT TOMLINSON, who has been 
+*™ the Secretary of the Central Board for 
Conscientious Objectors since Feb. 1947, 
will be leaving that post on July 15 and, 
after a short holiday, hopes to take over a 
small market-gardening enterprise. 

He will be succeeded by Bernard 
Withers, until recently the Board’s Local 
Advisor at Norwich. ’ 

Bernard Withers was registered uncon- 
ditionally as a CO in the early days of the 
last war and later worked on the land. For 
a time he was engaged on relief work 
among DPs in Holstein on behalf of the 
“Save the Children Fund” and_ later 
manared the cinema section of the World’s 
YMCAs. 


jm 


behalf of one of the passengers on that ill- 
fated ship. She is the mother of an ex- 
German POW whose letter in PN caused 
a good deal of interest some time ago. She 
was on her way to Engiand for a holiday. 
Her entire luggage (apart from a small 
handbag) including clothing and personal 
possessions were lost, and there is little 
likelihood of any compensation. She had 
previously lost everything in an air raid in 
1945. She has no money and is not per- 
mitted to earn any. 

If any of your readers can send gar- 
ments of any kind to fit a woman five feet 
two inches tall and of medium build, they 
will be gratefully received and anything 
surplus or unsuitable passed on for Ger- 


man Relief. 
C. E. TRITTON 

“Shepherds Corner,” 

Ringmer, 

Lewes, Sussex. 

Co-op Guilds and peace 
MpAY I correct a slight error in your 
= report of the Womens’ Co-operative 
Guild Congress (PN, May 27). The resolu- 
tion on conscription did not contain the 
words “as soon as possible,” but read as 
follows: 

“This Congress deplores the con- 
tinuance of Conscription, and urges the 
repeal of the Act, thus releasing men for 
productive work and enabling the four- 
year plan to be realised.” 
The phrase “as soon as possible” was 
contained in the first draft sent to the 
Guilds, but was afterwards deleted. 
The passing of this, and the resolution 
on World Peace was a triumph for the 
strong peace element in the Guild. 
Delegates to Congress, in most cases, 
were given mandates from their branches, 
and the fact that the majority came with 
a mandate to vote for all the clauses in the 
World Peace resolution shows that pacifist 
influence has been at work within the 
Guild. 
May I, therefore, ask all members of the 
PPU who are Co-operators to join their 
local Guild? They will find it fallow 
ground for pacifist propaganda. 
FLORENCE M. PICTON 
“ Briar Dene,” 
Sea Street, 

Herne Bay, Kent. 


German girls in England 


WONDER if any readers can help me 
by giving me information on the subject 
of German girls working as domestic and 
factory workers in this country. 

1 have a German friend, who is in a 
German Labour employment office, and she 
wrote to me saying that they had had in- 
formation, that the conditions under which 
the girls had enrolled in the scheme were 
not being observed, and that in some cases 
the promised wages had not been paid. | 
As there is no German representative in 
England, nothing can be done at their end, 
and so she said unless English people took 
it up, the situation could not be remedied. 
I would be glad to know if any readers 
have first-hand knowledge of the facts, or 
if they know of any organisation, which 
could give me the information. 

HELEN COLES 
28 Hillside Road, 

Wellingborough, Northants. 


Get down to cases 


"RR. C. E. TRITTON is quite accurate 
ivi when he says, “At present, in the 
political sphere, pacifism is simply some- 
thing tacked on to other social philosophies 
—new patches on old garments,” : 

All that can result from the decision to 
work for existing party members who hap- 
pen personally to be PPU-minded is an 
ineffective and inconclusive support for 
individuals who are likely to remain in a 
helpless and protracted minority. 

Party discipline can be relied on to see 
that nothing “awkward” will be done by 
any of them. 

Each of these three parties has proved 
in action that it approaches politics in a 
nationalistic frame of mind and it seems 
obvious to me fooolish for anybody who 
cares for ‘“ World Community” to have 
anything to do with any of them. 

We must abandon the basis of “ nation 
community ” offered by the three existing 
parties and present the people with the 
opportunity of voting far a policy of com- 
mon government for all men, in other 
words, bring the brotherhood of man idea 
out of the sphere of vague aspiration and 
clothe it with the reality of a practical 
form of social organisation. wie. 
Patriots have already done this with the 
national ideal and it is for thase who re- 
iect the narrow nationalism of the patriot 
in favour of cosmopolitanism of brother- 
hood to do for our ideal what the patriots 
have done so thoroughly for theirs. 

A fully integrated free-democratic world 
state would banish for ever this farce of 
nations being “ United we separately 
stand!” It wuld also get round Mr. Trit- 
ton’s difficulty of a “rigid programme to 
which candids‘es would be expected to sub- 
scribe in detail.” 

If we formed a party called, say, World 
Parliament Party. we would establish a 


gent views on domestic policy might legi- 
timately be held but which could remain 
united through a common. arfreement to 
accept the decisions arrived at by majority 
vote inside the party. 


E, G. MACFARLANE 


3 Alpin Road, 
Dundee. > 


political group into which the most. diver-, 
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CAMPAIGN 
COLUMN 


By Roger Page 


Fidelity to conviction is the mainstay | 
of human advancement” 
, —John Morley. | 


YBIL MORRISON has _ already | 


warned readers that for three 

weeks this little nest in the corner 
of Peace News is to house a cuckoo. | 
I am very glad indeed to be the guest 
writer of what has been, I think, one 
of the liveliest columns of PN; also, 
as a member of the PPU Campaign 
Committee, I am glad to do this little 
bit to keep the campaign going. 

I intend to write quite personally. 
Behind her back I shall say something 
about Sybil Morrison, and then draw from 
it a moral for readers. The PPU is for- 
tunate in its Campaign Officer; her vigour, 
initiative and drive are quite remarkable. 
She has a deep conviction about pacifism; 
not only that it is right for her to be a 
pacifist, but also that she is right to do 
everything possible to pass on the message. 

Fidelity to conviction; and by that 
fidelity the pattern of the world is being 
changed, little though it may be. How 
many of us unswervingly maintain that 
fidelity 2? We remain pacifists, and some 
of us have been for years and no doubt will 
always be so. To that extent we shall re- 
main faithful. But what else do we do? 
How far do we endeavour to carry that 
conviction to other people ? 

Room for all 


There is a great deal of misunderstand- 
ing about campaigning. True, a campaign 
such as this of the PPU is largely a “mass” 
matter; but not necessarily so. To take 
part in it is not essential tor you to be a 
public speaker, nor are you obliged to be a 
picket. Such workers are wanted; we have 
far too few of them, so that a great strain 
is thrown on the willing ones. But the 
truth is that everybody can take part in 
this campaign. 

A few weeks ago I was watching Surrey 
bat against the New Zealanders. Wickets 
had fallen rather disastrously when a 
young man came out and immediately 
began to hit the ball very hard. He was-an 
active campaigner. But what helped im- 
mensely was that at the other end was a 
batsman who was willing to act as a foil 
and play steadily and immaculately. Thus 
could many people help the PPU cam- 
paigners. 

What must sometimes discourage Sybil 
Morrison and the willing friends who help 
her is the feeling that there are just a few 
of them doing this work. How they would 
be cheered if they felt that somebody was 
holding the wicket at the other end. 


So, if you feel you cannot send for a 
thousand leaflets for free distribution, why 
not send for twenty. (Every fifty to do this 
makes another thousand gone)? Put a 
leaflet in the letters you post; have one or 
two on you to pass on in queue or office; 
slip one inte the library book yow return: 
and so on—there is a score of wuys. 


A nuisance? I daresay, but so is war. 
And those of us who have renounced it must 
do all we can to see that it is renounced. 


+ ISRAELI CO 


(Continued from page one) 


to resist in common to give any help what- 
ever to the work of death and destruction. 

I terminate with the expression of thanks 
for the interest you have shown and for 
your help. As regards literature, please 
zend the English publications to me. 

With feelings ot friendship and brother- 
hood with all my heart. 

Yours, 
ELIAHU KLIONER 

(Page three: Israeli CO Released After 

Three-day Hunger Strike.) 


THE PEACE ASSOCIATION OF CHRISTIAN 
SCIENTISTS (British Section) 


Statement of Purpose ' 
An international association for 
the promotion and extension of a 
Christianly Scientific peace, the 
members of which refrain from 
participation in war. This associa- 
tion functions as 4 private enter- 
prise and not as an agency of the 
Christian Science Church. 
All those interested may obtain 
further information and_ litera- 
ture regarding the Association 


from:— 
Mrs. M. M. Hyde, 
37 Holden Park Road, 
SOUTHBOROUGH. 
nr, Tunbridge-Wells, Kent. 


Published from 3 Blackstock Rd., London, Nid, by: 
Peace News Ltd. Printed by W. F. Clifford Printing 
Co. Ltd. (T.U.), London, N.16. 
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